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Tourisms:  suitCase  Studies,  an 
installation  by  Elizabeth  Ditier  and  Ricardo 
Scofidio  at  the  Walker  Art  Center. 

Curated  by  Mildred  Friedman.  Jan.  1991 


‘The  old  English  word  travel  was 
originally  the  same 
as  travail  (meaning  trouble,  work 
or  torment)  which 
in  turn  comes  from  the  popular 
Latin  trlpalium  (a  three-staked  instrument  of 
torture). 

— DANIEL  BOORSTIN 

IN  distinguishing  travel  from  the 
mediated  and  consoling  experience  of 
commercial  tourism,  Patrick  Fermor 
predicts  that  in  killing  the  thing  that 
it  loves,  tourism  will  become  so 
hellish  that  it  will  start  to  resemble  a 
quest  for  a  new  kind  of  strenuousness 
and  perhaps  return  full  circle  to  the 
idea  of  travel. 

In  a  time  of  rapid  cultural  assimi¬ 
lation  in  which  mobility  is  replaced  by 
the  'absolute  speed'  of  telecommunica- 
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tions,  travel  curiously  remains  a  highly 
valued  activity.  However,  in  today's 
travel/tourism,  relations  between  bod¬ 
ies,  geographies,  histories,  and  tech¬ 
nologies  have  re-configured. 

In  the  conversion  of  site  into 
sight,  the  sightseer  must  pay  for  his 
optical  pleasure.  His  desire  for 
authenticity,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  historic  site,  to  stand  on  the 
very  spot  the  general  fell,  to  occupy 
the  actual  room  in  which  the  celebrity 
slept,  to  see  the  original  manuscript 
later  drafted  into  law,  is  fulfilled 
through  a  construction  of  site/sight 
representations  in  which  historic  time 
may  be  petrified,  reenacted,  or  com¬ 
pletely  fictionalized.  Some  constrc- 
tions  of  tourism  overtly  act  as  time 
machines  thrusting  us  backward  and 
forward  through  the  present 

The  tourist's  accountability 
toward  the  authentic  experience 
resides  in  the  souvenir  and  the  snap¬ 
shot,  both  irreducible  pieces  of 
portable  evidence  of  the  sight  having 
been  seen.  As  the  ultimate  authenti¬ 
cating  agent,  the  camera  collapses 
physical  distance  into  the  space 
between  prescribed  photo  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Within  that  shallow  space, 
tourism  displaces  the  unsightly  into  a 


in  a  highly  structured  yet  delirious 
free  play  of  space  and  time  in  which 
our  stability  is  simultaneously  assured 
and  thwarted. 

As  a  traveling  exhibition,  the 
show's  mobility  parallels  its  theme. 
The  exhibition  travels  in  fifty  identi¬ 
cal  Samsonite  suitcases,  the  suitcases 
being  the  irreducible,  portable  unit  of 
the  home.  In  addition  to  transporting 
the  contents  of  the  exhibition,  the 
suitcases  double  as  display  cases  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  contents.  Further, 
the  exhibition  accepts  its  own  role  as 
attraction,  implicating  the  museum  as 
a  complicitous  agent  in  the  tourist 
trade. 

Beds  and  Battlefields:  Two  types 
of  attractions  feed  on  the  tourist's 
desire  for  authenticity  and  his  abiding 
interest  in  the  legacy  of  heroism.  The 
vacated  bed  of  the  popular  figure  and 
the  vacated  landscape  of  the  soldier 
are  both  imbued  with  'presence'  how¬ 
ever,  presence  that  accepts  the 
replacement  of  immediacy  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  representations. 

The  bed  is  the  most  private  site 
of  the  body's  inscription  onto  the 
domestic  field.  The  tourist/voyeur, 
only  permitted  to  peer  through  the 
door  frame,  confirming  the  official 


visual  blind  zone  while  freely  trans-  postcard  view,  is  priveleged  to  an 
planting  attractions  from  donor  sites  enshrinement  of  the  ordinary.  Each 

artifact  placed  inside  the  sanitized 
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field  of  vision  is  a  marker  that  plays  a 
precise  narrative  role  in  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  public  figure. 

The  battlefield,  an  otherwise 
undifferentiated  ground,  becomes  an 
ideologically  encoded  landscape 
through  the  commemorative  and  hor¬ 
tatory  function  of  the  marker.  As 


into  the  reconstructed  visual  field. 
Onto  this  altered  geography,  tourism 
disperses  the  location  of  origin,  the 
home,  as  a  way  of  domesticating  trav¬ 
el.  'You'll  feel  right  at  home,'  is  the 
reassuring  advertising  slogan  of 
Caravan  Tours. 

Contemporary  travel/tourism, 
parallels  our  new  sensibility  engen¬ 
dered  by  tele-technologies.  It  engages 


the  marker  inscribes  the  war 
onto  material  soil,  it  becomes  the 
sight.  Directed  by  a  system  of  mark¬ 
ers,  the  tourist/strategist  participates 
in  a  reenactment  of  the  battle  by  trac¬ 
ing  the  tragic  space  of  conflict  by  foot 
or  by  car. 

The  construction  of  'aura'  by  the 
institution  of  tourism  puts  into  motion 
a  complex  exchange  of  referentiality 
between  the  sight  and  its  supplements, 
in  which  the  tourist,  craving  unmedi¬ 
ated  vision,  may  no  longer  need  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
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3:30  PM,  APRIL  18,  1991,  NORTH  SHORE 


up  a  sandy  inlet  on  the  north  shore  of 
suburban  Long  Island  and  there, 
above  me,  at  the  top  of  a  steep  bluff, 
stands  a  brand  new  gazebo  (CCA 
pressure  treated,  standard  issue).  It 
can  be  seen  clearly  from  out  on  the 
water  but  also  from  inland  where  a 
large  house  commands  the  high 
ground  behind  it.  Whoever  owns  the 
property  has  chosen  to  bracket  their 
view  of  salt  marsh,  sandy  isthmus, 
phragmites,  and  tidal  river  with  this 
piece  of  Victoriana. 

But  meanwhile,  lurking  just 
below. the  upper  ridge  of  the  bluff,  out 
of  sight  from  the  main  house  but 
clearly  visible  from  the  lower  vantage 
of  the  beach  Where  I  am  walking,  is  a 
gun-metal  black  satellite  dish.  It  is 
planted  ominously  amid  the  bayberry 
and  the  dune  grass,  strangely  pointing 
its  muzzle  up  towards  heaven. 

This  odd  arrangement  tells  us 
something.  The  satellite  dish  which 
embodies  everything  about  our  high- 
tech  information  age,  is  relegated  to 
the  hidden  zone,  beneath  the  ridge  of 
the  bluff.  It  is  given  the  same  priority 
in  the  domestic  landscape  as  the 
garbage  cans  or  the  swimming  pool 
pump  while  a  pre-fabricated,  mail¬ 
order  gazebo,  utterly  useless,  is  given 
the  most  prominent  position  on  the 
property. 

The  conflict  represented  by  these 
two  structures,  one  placed  on  the 
brink  of  the  bluff,  the  other  hidden 
below  it,  is  that  we  haven't  yet  come 
to  terms  with  the  technology  that 
brings  us  185  different  television 
channels.  While  we  want  the  "free¬ 
dom  of  choice"  that  all  those  stations 
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offer  us,  we  don't  want  to  have  to  look 
at  the  apparatus  that  makes  such  a 
choice  possible.  Twentieth-century 
modernism  and  the  machine  aesthetic 
that  evolved  out  of  a  new  technology 
have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  some¬ 
thing  less  upsetting  -  a  sort  of  generic 
historicism  that  may  suggest,  superfi¬ 
cially  at  least,  more  pleasant  times. 

The  gazebo  and  the  satellite  dish 
are,  in  fact,  very  similar  objects.  They 
are  similar  in  shape,  both  roundish, 
roughly  the  same  diameter  (approxi¬ 
mately  ten  feet  across).  Both  have 
central  points  or  spindles  -  decorative 
finials  in  the  one,  amplifier  pick-ups 
in  the  other.  Both  are  aimed  at  indis¬ 
tinct  targets.  Both  sit  dumbly  on  their 
sites:  backyard  plots,  grassy  knolls, 
front  lawns,  suburban  driveways,  vil¬ 
lage  squares,  traffic  circles,  shopping 
malls.  Wherever  you  find  them,  they 
seem  oddly  detached  from  everything 
else  in  the  surrounding  environment. 

Both  anomolies  -  one  of  ribbed 
metal  with*Teflon  backing,  perforated 
titanium,  aluminum  mesh,  and  stain¬ 
less  steel  strutting,  smiling  (or  is  it 
yawning?)  up  at  the  ever-droning  air 
waves.  The  other,  quaint,  spindeled, 
doily-cut,  carpenter  gothic,  lattice- 
worked,  finialed  and  fretted  in  cedar, 
redwood,  spruse,  or  CCA  pressure 
treated  pine  -  primping  to  some 
vague  god  of  middle  class  virtue.  They 
represent  opposite  extremes  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  dilemma. 


Some  might  prefer  looking  at  the 
gazebo  rather  than  the  satellite  dish, 
but  at  least  the  dish  has  the  integrity 
of  its  function.  The  owners  of  gazebos 
don't  likely  spend  much  time  actually 
sitting  in  them  except  to  pose  for 
birthday  or  wedding  photographs. 
Gazebos  are,  in  fact,  quite  a  lot  like 
three-dimensional  picture  frames.  It 
is  more  the  idea  of  maybe,  one  day, 
sitting  there,  on  a  summer's  after¬ 
noon,  than  actually  doing  it. 

Both  are  free-standing  secular 
altars.  One  to  a  latent  "now,"  the 
other  to  a  wishful  "then."  Both  are 
pointed  skyward  awaiting  messages, 
signals,  visions  impulses,  vibrations, 
emanations.  One  is  equipped  to  spear 
better  reception  from  the  hundreds  of 
TV  signals  that  complicate  the  clouds, 
(a  French-language  "FI instone"  draw 
down,  like  a  lightning  rod  draws 
lightning,  the  dainty  vapors,  choco¬ 
lates,  boaters,  bicycles-built-for-two, 
parasols,  the  "good  old  summer¬ 
time,"  etc.  The  other  evoking... E.T. 
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TECKNOLOGV.  AND  IT'S 
INVOCATION  THROUGH  THE 
MECHANICAL,  IS  INDELIBLY 
LINKED  TO  BUILDING:  THE  TRUE 
INSTRUMENTAL  ACT  OF  OUR 
WILL  TO  CONTROL 
TECHNOLOGICAL  PRODUCTION, 
FOR  POSITIVE  PURPOSES. 


THE  TECHNIQUES  OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION  ARE 
POLITICAL  TECHNIQUES,  AS 
SUCH,  THEY  PREJUDGE  THE 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  REASON  & 
FREEDOM. 
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THE  COMPUTER  IS  NOW  THE 
STORED-UP  OESIRE  OF 
SOCIETY.  THE  CAUSE  -  EFFECT 
CONUNDRUM  PROOUCES  A 
SPEED  AND  INABILITY  TO 
CONFIRM  THE  POINT  OF  ORIGIN 
OF  ANY  SINGLE  PHENOMENA 
THAT  MAY  EFFECT  THE  NEXT 
CAUSE  OR  VICE-VERSA 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  CULTURAL 
WILL,  OTHERWISE  KNOWN  AS 
PROGRESS,  RESUSITATES 
TIME  AND  AGAIN  THE  BODY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  IN  ORDER  TO 
PROVIDE  A  LIVING  ANSWER  TO 
THE  QUESTION  OF  OUR  OWN 
DESTINY 


...  HUMAN  NEEDS  ARE 
HISTORICAL  NEEDS.  ARE 
ALL  NEEDS  0ESISEA8LE? 
INDIVIDUAL  US  COLLECTIVE 
NEEDS  AS  RESOLVED  OR 
BROUGHT  FORTH  BY  THE 
APPARATUS 

THE  PREVAILING  FORMS  OF 
SOCIAL  CONTROL  ARE 
TECHNOLOGICAL  IN  A  NEW 
SENSE. 
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Project  The  Addition  to  the  Amerika 
Gedenkbibliothek,  West  Berlin. 
Client  Land  Berlin,  represented  by 
the  Ministry  for  Construction  and 
Housing,  and  the  Ministry  for 
Cultural  Affairs. 

Construction  Schedule:  Constru¬ 
ction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1991. 
Site:  The  Amerika  Gedenkbibliothek 
is  located  at  Berlin's  Blucherplatz, 
one  mile  south  of  the  former 
Checkpoint  Charlie,  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  Landwehrkanal  and  the 
historically  charged  Friedrichstrasse. 
The  Blucherplatz,  a  potentially  signif¬ 
icant  urban  center,  is  presently  frag¬ 
mented  and  incoherent.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  n^o-gothic  19th 
century  church  to  the  east,  a  ceme¬ 
tery  to  the  south,  a  commercial  strip 
to  the  west,  and  a  residential  complex 
north  of  the  canal.  The  actual  build¬ 
ing  site  for  the  new  addition  is  limited 
to  a  trapezoidal  piece  of  land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  existing  library. 
Program:  The  Program  calls  for  a 
100,000  square  foot  addition  to  the 
1954  landmark  building.  The  new 
addition  will  include  space  for  five 
departments  including  Humanities, 
Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Art 
&  Music  and  the  Berlin  Collection. 
The  new  complex  will  also  contain  a 
Children's  Library,  an  Auditorium,  a 
Cafeteria  and  other  support  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  program  called  for  an 
urban  proposal  for  the  Blucherplatz 
and  surrounding  area. 

Solution:  The  division  of  Berlin  in 
the  post  World  War  II  era  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  an  urban  center. 
Consequently,  the  emergence  of 
smaller  nodes  within  the  city  has 
established  a  new  urban  hierarchy. 
The  Landwehrkanal,  a  major  East- 
West  artery  of  Berlin,  functions  as 
spine  which  organizes  a  series  of 
spaces  that  become  gateways  to  vari¬ 
ous  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  To 
reinforce  this  urban  concept,  we  have 
created  a  large  paved  plaza  or  'car¬ 


pet'  located  directly  north  of  the 
library.  In  the  tradition  of  the  euro- 
pean  piazza,  the  plaza  gathers  and 
organizes  the  various  commercial, 
ecclesiastical  and  institutional  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  main  volume  of  the  new 
addition  refers  to  and  reinterprets  the 
modernist  slab  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  sculptural  form  which 
deflects  in  response  to  the  site  condi¬ 
tions.  Sheathed  in  a  curtain  wall  of 
metal  and  glass,  it  lies  perpendicular 
to  the  existing  slab  and  floats  over 
the  lower  vaulted  structure.  This  con¬ 
figuration  defines  an  edge  for  the 
plaza,  marks  a  powerful  new  entry  for 
the  library  and  compositional ly  invig¬ 
orates  the  existing  landmark  building. 

The  cantelevered  volume  is  supported 
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by  two  'truss  walls'  along  the  east  and 
west  facades.  The  loads  are  trans¬ 
ferred  through  these  walls  to  four 
columns  located  adjacent  to  and  in 
line  with  the  atrium.  The  elevator  and 
stair  core  elements  inside  the  tower 
will  be  braced  to  provide  lateral  sup¬ 
port  for  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  new  wing  is 
seven  stories.  The  five  upper  levels 
contain  the  different  open-access  col¬ 
lections  arranged  by  departments. 

The  Ground  Floor  and  Garden  Level 
contain  public  spaces  such  as  the 
Auditorium,  Exhibition  Hall, 

Cafeteria  and  Entrances. 

A  large  Atrium  Hall  unites  the 
Upper  levels  and  spatially  integrates 
the  new  wing  with  the  existing  build¬ 
ing.  The  main  circulation  system  is 
contained  within  this  central  hall.  A 
glass  elevator  tower  located  at  the 
north  end  of  the  atrium,  connects  the 
entrance  to  the  central  zone  of  the 


Upper  Levels  and  the  Garden  Floor.  A 
monumental  stair,  stepping  in  section 
to  the  south,  connects  the  Upper 
Levels  to  the  Old  Reading  Hall,  and 
the  Gound  Floor  Entrance. 

At  the  highest  level,  the  Atrium 
punctures  the  sloping  roof  of  main 
library  volume  and  slopes  upward, 
culminating  in  a  glass  enclosed  music 
room  which  looks  north  to  the 
Friedrichstrasse. 

The  upper  wing  is  sheathed  in  a 
metal  and  glass  curtain  wall.  The 
East  and  West  Facades  are  made  of 
metal.  The  West  Elevation  is  articu¬ 
lated  as  a  screen  wall  to  allow  the 
movement  of  light  and  shadow  to  pen¬ 
etrate  and  activate  the  atrium  space. 
The  East  Elevation  contains  a  hierar¬ 
chy  of  recesses  and  major  window 
openings  appropriate  to  the  spaces 
which  lie  behind  it.  The  trusses,  locat¬ 
ed  behind  the  curtain  wall,  are 


expressed  by  a  system  of  reveal  joints, 
similiar  to  the  panel  joints.  The  North 
and  South  Elevations  are  all  glass, 
allowing  for  the  great  vistas  to  the 
city  beyond. 

The  Children's  Library  is  situat¬ 
ed  to  the  east  of  the  new  wing  and  it 
is  autonomously  expressed  as  a  pavil¬ 
ion  in  the  garden.  In  contrast  to  the 
main  library,  the  Children's  Library 
differs  in  form  and  materials.  The 
protective  quality  of  a  cylindrical  con¬ 
crete  form  make  it  an  appropriate 
shape  for  children. 

In  planning  this  addition  for  the 
Amerika  Gedenkbibliothek,  we 
have  sought  to  transform  the  existing 
site  and  building  into  a  vital  center 
for  cultural  life.  The  urban  response 
brings  order  to  the  competitive 
requirements  of  the  neighborhood, 
while  the  architectural  solution  for 
the  addition  provides  a  new  focus 
for  the  library  complex. 
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ON  A  FLATTENED 

ROOM  DURING  RECENT 
years  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Cranbrook  Architecture  Studio  has 
been  concerned  with  the  difference 
between  building  and  it's  representa¬ 
tion  in  architecture.  The  Studio's  pre¬ 
occupation  with  this  "difference"  is 
born  of  an  innate  skepticism  towards 
the  speed  and  intensity  of  contempo¬ 
rary  architectural  representation  with 
its  tendency  of  passing  over  the  fer- 


recording.  Recording  may  be  defined 
as  a  transfer  of  phenomena  from  one 
surface  to  another.  The  recording  pro¬ 
cess  is  open-ended.  One  can  continue 
transferring  phenomena  from  one  sur¬ 
face  to  another  until  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  expended,  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  process  issues  from  the 
intangible  quality  of  the  phenomena 
as  perceived.  Recording  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  means,  and  as  such  has  a  tem¬ 
poral  dimension.  Like  the  phenomena 
that  it  registers,  a  recording  must 


keeps  us  from  seeing  what  it  is  show¬ 
ing."  Every  reading  produces  another 
image  of  the  text,  the  image  existing 
between  the  text  and  its  representa¬ 
tion  in  writing.  The  description  con¬ 
ceals  as  much  as  it  reveals.  It  is  like  a 
surface  that  binds  an  opacity  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The  inverted  skins  of  Centuori's 
objects  perform  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Robbe-Griliet's  descriptive  writing  by 
projecting  an  invisible  image  of  the 
wrapped  object  before  the  surface  of 


building  while  maintaining  its  repre¬ 
sentations!  flux. 

[In  discussing  her  work,  Centuori 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  invert¬ 
ed  skins  are  not  to  be  considered  sec¬ 
tional  plans  of  objects.  Conceptually, 
a  sectional  plan  is  a  cut  through  an 
object.  In  this  case,  the  objects  have 
not  been  violated,  either  literally  or 
conceptually,  to  achieve  the  plan.  It  is 
only  the  surface  of  the  skin  that  has 
been  incised  so  that  it  may  be  flat¬ 
tened  and  re-joined  to  a  context  by 


tile,  yet  resistant,  conditions  of  mate¬ 
rial  process. 

Here  at  the  Studio,  we  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  our  belief  that  a  material 
inquiry  can  provide  a  ground  for 
architecture  and  have  pursued  ways  of 
working  that  might  bring  the  under¬ 
standing  of  material  and  its  circum¬ 
stances  to  architectural  representa¬ 
tion.  One  such  way  of  working  entails 
the  method  of  "recording,"  a  hybrid 
approach  to  architectural  process  that 
incorporates  both  material  and  repre¬ 
sentation  into  a  single  activity.  Here 
the  received  ordinances  of  architec¬ 
tural  representation  are  considered  as 
"surfaces"  that  join  the  intentions  of 
representation  to  material,  spatial  and 
temporal  conditions.  In  recording,  one 
literally  builds  a  representation  rather 
than  represents  a  building. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  building 
towards  a  representation  that  the 
work  of  Studio  member  Jeanine 
Centuori  can  be  appreciated  and  pur¬ 
sued.  The  piece  shown  here  is  entitled 
"Flattened  Room"  and  consists  of  six, 
four  foot  by  eight  foot  panels  hung 
upon  a  wall  at  eye  height  Upon  the 
panels  are  stapled  a  series  of  latex 
skins  taken  from  the  wrapped  moulds 
of  various  objects  used  in  the  table 
setting  for  a  meal.  The  surface  of  the 
panel  between  the  unwrapped  skins  is 
coated  with  joining  compound  with  a 
thickness  equal  to  that  of  the  skins. 
The  resulting  construction  produces  a 
continuous  surface  broken  only  by  the 
regular  joints  between  the  panels. 

Surface  and  Recording 

In  this  work  the  conditions  of  repre¬ 
sentation  and  building  are  brought 
together  through  the  technique  of 


occur  over  time.  St  is  this  variability 
of  the  temporal  dimension  that  sets 
recording  apart  from  measurement 
which  finds  its  origin  and  point  of  ref¬ 
erence  in  space  rather  than  in  time. 

The  surface  of  a  recording  is  the 
interface  of  a  recording  act,  an  infra- 
thin  section  between  the  original  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  its  re-production,  a  vir¬ 
tual  vehicle  through  which  the 
inscription  of  the  phenomenon  can  be 
drawn  out  and  displayed.  The  pursuit 
of  this  surface  directs  and  forms  the 
constructions  of  the  recording.  The 
surface  is  the  denominator  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  work  is  to  be 
exposed. 

A  surface  is  a  certain  limit  of 
vision.  By  definition,  a  surface  makes 
a  distinction  between  one  side  and 
another,  favoring  that  which  exists 
upon  the  surface  with  the  precision  of 
frontal ity  and  acuity.  In  modem  liter¬ 
ature  the  surface  of  writing  is  main¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  a  strict, 
descriptive  form  that  avoids 
metaphors  and  other  types  of  speech 
that  refer  beyond  the  object  that  is 
being  described.  Robbe-Griliet's 
obsessive  descriptions  keep  the  writing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  object  that  he 
is  describing,  an  attentive  gaze  that 
foregrounds  the  various  temporal  and 
spatial  conditions  that  are  reflected  by 
the  resistant  datum  of  the  description. 
At  every  reading  a  description  reflects 
upon  another  circumstance  that  exists 
before  the  surface  of  the  writing,  be  it 
in  the  reader's  projective  memory  or 
in  the  connection  to  an  adjacent 
description.  Robbe-G  ri  I  let  writes, 
"The  [cinematic]  image  keeps  us  from 
believing  what  at  the  same  time  it 
affirms  [over  time]  just  as  description 


the  piece.  In  this  way  the  "Flattened 
Room"  becomes  a  mantle  of  invisibili¬ 
ty  extending  before  the  viewer,  a  skin 
that  draws  around  the  virtual  bodies  of 
the  absent  table  setting,  the  imaginary 
organs  of  a  consuming  visual  meal. 

Plan  and  Object 

The  surfaces  of  the  table  setting  are 
displayed  before  us.  All  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  have  been  flattened  by  a  careful 
process  of  unwrapping  and  arranged 
in  a  manner,  otherwise  determined, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  panels.  The 
character  of  each  object  is  read  both 
in  the  manner  of  the  unwrapping  and 
the  form  of  the  flattened  outline.  In 
some  instances  it  is  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  volume  of  the  unwrapped 
object  along  the  axis  of  its  sectioning. 
When  this  occurs  the  piece  functions 
as  a  collection  of  plans  projecting 
objects  into  the  space  before  the  pan¬ 
els.  If  read  along  the  lateral  axis, 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  panels, 
the  plans  remain  in  an  indeterminate 
scale,  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
plans  of  John  Hejduk,  an  architect 
whose  work  oscillates  between  the 
scale  of  the  intimate  object  and  the 
scale  of  an  inhabitable  building.  The 
surfaces  of  joining  compound  between 
the  skins  bind  these  lateral  plans 
together  into  a  continuous  plan  or  site 
that  extends  beyond  our  peripheral 
vision.  (It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  original  work  is  forty-eight  feet 
long).  This  lateral  extension  becomes 
the  third  scale  and  plan  of  the  work 
and  demands  an  action  of  the  body  to 
complete.  In  this  manner,  the  record¬ 
ing  in  the  work  encompasses  the 
scales  of  both  building  and  represen¬ 
tation,  a  recording  that  becomes 


the  compound  on  the  panel.  The  body 
of  the  object  remains  intact,  its  sur¬ 
face  beneath  the  skin  has  not  been 
violated.] 

Image,  Object,  Representation 

Recording  and  representation  inter¬ 
sect  upon  a  surface.  As  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  a  recording  transfers  phenom¬ 
ena  to  a  surface,  which  in  turn  offers 
itself  as  a  reproduction  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  Recording  is  an  autonomous 
process  that  has  as  its  intention  to 
provide  a  neutral  ground  upon  which 
phenomena  can  be  inscribed  without 
the  direct  intervention  of  an  interpre¬ 
tation.  (Recording  the  technique  itself 
is  considered  as  an  interpretation.)  A 
recording  produces  evidence,  it  is  a 
vehicle.  A  representation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  considered  as  a 
piece  of  evidence.  A  representation 
arises  out  of  a  clear  intention  to  com¬ 
municate  an  image.  The  image  is 
understood  to  be  different  from  the 
object  that  is  represented.  It  is, 
rather,  an  interpretation  of  this  image 
according  to  an  intention  directly  or 
indirectly  stated. 

Our  history  of  representation  is 
strongly  connected  with  the  concept 
of  a  surface,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  flattened  surface 
of  a  plane.  It  is  upon  this  plane  that 
a  representation  is  drawn  to  produce 
an  image,  though  the  plane  does  not 
always  appear  as  a  literal  surface 
upon  which  the  image  is  placed.  The 
"Flattened  Room"  does  not  arise 
from  these  particular  concerns  of 
representation.  Its  use  of  surface 
produces  a  provoking  reflection  upon 
the  assumptions  that  inform  much  of 
visual  (and  architectural)  represen- 
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INVISIBILITY 
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tatson  today. 

The  received  knowledge  of  visu¬ 
al  representation  stili  revolves 
around  the  idea  that  an  object  can 
produce  an  image  in  the  mind  via  its 
representation  upon  a  surface.  This 
interpretation  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  method  of  perspective 
drawing,  which  orders  the  terms; 
object,  image  and  representation, 
according  to  the  diagram  shown 
below.  The  vertical  line  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  signifies  the  location  of  the 
surface  in  their  relationship. 


Perspective  considers  the  surface  of  a 
representation  mudf  like  a  window 
opening  through  which  an  object  is 
seen  in  the  context,  of  a  space  beyond 
the  frame.  The  sense  of  depth  in 
space  is  an  illusion  created  by  the 
inscription  of  a  perspectival  geome¬ 
try  upon  the  surface,  the  two  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  surface  plane  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  iliusionistie  third 
dimension.  Each  term  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  informed  by  a  supervising, 
proportional  geometry.  This  permits 
the  relationship  to  work  like  a  bal¬ 
anced  equation  with  representation 
placed  at  the  fulcrum,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  the  relationship  to  be  read  in 
either  direction. 

In  Cubism,  the  space  of  the 
painting  is  contained  within  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  painting  itself.  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  not  so  much  a  window  but  a 
surface  that  is  cut  and  folded  to  sig¬ 
nify  different,  yet  simultaneous, 
views  of  the  objects  depicted.  These 
views  represent  the  objects  in  a 
tableau  of  either/or  perceptual  read¬ 


ings  that  construct  a  condition  of  rel¬ 
ative  movement  between  the  viewer 
and  the  tableau  that  recall  the 
painter's  conceptual  movements  in 
constructing  the  painting.  The  recog¬ 
nizable  objects  in  the  tableau  flicker 
before  the  viewer  and  are  held  within 
the  threshold  of  recognition  as  a 
moment  of  stability  around  which  the 
projections  of  the  objects  are 
arrayed.  A  diagram  of  the  cubist 
relationship  between  image,  repre¬ 
sentation  and  object  could  be  drawn 
as  follows: 


The  arrows  indicate  that  the  image 
and  the  object  are  collapsed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  painting  rather  than  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  as  is  done  in  perspective. 
The  various  views  implied  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  painting  release  the  object 
from  a  fixed  location  in  perception  and 
draws  out  the  viewer's  composite  image 
of  the  visual  tableau.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  object  and  image  still 
depend  upon  the  central  location  of  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  diagram.  The  paint¬ 
ing  still  is  a  representation  of  something 
other  than  the  canvas  itself,  despite  the 
flux  of  the  image-object  readings. 

In  the  "Flattened  Room/'  the 
objects  of  the  perceptual  relationship 
are  present  upon  the  actual  surface  of 
the  work  in  the  form  of  inverted  skins. 
The  surface  presents  an  opaque  datum 
from  which  the  skins  are  perceived  as 
being  drawn  around  the  virtual  vol¬ 
umes  present  before  them.  In  this  way, 
it  could  be  said  that  the  form  of  the 
unwrapping  makes  a  representation  of 
itself  to  the  viewer,  a  representation 
that  is  drawn  into  the  virtual  volume 


before  it.  The  representation  in  the 
work  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  thing 
such  as  a  painting  or  drawing,  but  is 
an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  surface  to 
be  read  as  an  object  in  depth.  This  Is 
accomplished  through  the  insistent 
flattening  of  the  work,  a  flattening  that 
resists  seeing  the  object  within  or 
through  the  surface.  All  that  is  seen  is 
seen  before  the  surface. 

The  perceptual  relationship  can  be 
diagrammed  in  the  following  manner 
where  the  surface/object  represents  itself 
as  a  virtual  image  before  the  viewer: 


Again,  like  in  the  writing  of 
Robbe-Grillet,  the  space  of  the  work 
occurs  in  the  space  between  the 
body  and  its  inverted  skin,  a  flat¬ 
tened  world  where  objects  become 
the  geometry  inherent  in  their  skins, 
a  world  where  movement  occurs 
over  the  duration  of  a  surface. 

Here  representation  is  built 
upon  the  continuity  of  a  surface. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  process  in 
the  work.  It  is  possible  to  continue 
the  wrapping  and  unwrapping  of 
surfaces  outside  of  the  room  and 
over  the  horizon.  This  speculation  of 
an  unwrapped  world  revives  the 
visions  of  Riemann,  the  great  non- 
Euclidean  geometer  who  found 
geometry  upon  the  surface  of  things; 
the  geometer  who  saw  the  right 
angle  as  the  limit  case  of  an 
unwrapped  sphere  rather  than  as  the 
miraculous  given  of  a  geometric 
postulate.  The  "Flattened  Room" 
may  be  one  act  in  building  this 
vision. 
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the  project  is  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  onto  a  private  residence  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  Hollywood  Hills 
overlooking  Los  Angeles  that  was 
originally  designed  by  Richard  Neutra 
in  1933  for  an  art  collector  named 
Galke  Scheie.  In  1936  Gregory  Ain 
planned  and  supervised  a  small  addi¬ 
tion  on  top  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building  for  the  painter  Paul  Klee, 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Nazi 
Germany,  but  never  came. 

The  existing  building  today  con¬ 
sists  of  a  living  room,  a  fire  resistant 
vault  used  as  an  office,  a  master  bed¬ 
room,  master  bath,  a  very  small 


owner  originally  wanted  to  add  a  new 
building  on  top  of  the  Neutra  house). 

The  planned  addition  will  instead 
wrap  around  the  Neutra  house  on  the 
north  side,  where  one  of  the  neighbors 
has  already  erected  a  neutral  two  story 
cubic  building.  The  new  structure  is 
carefully  positioned  not  to  obstruct  the 
neighbor's  view.  The  new  structure 
consists  of  two  main  parts.  One  is  a 
tower  unit  that  rises  two  stories  above 
the  Neutra  building  and  gives  the 
planned  office  a  view  of  the  ocean.  The 
other  unit,  containing  the  bedrooms,  is 
connected  at  the  east  side  via  a  stair¬ 
case  to  the  original  house.  It  juts  out 


Site  Plan 

1  Private  Strec 

2  Power  Tower 

3  Tower  Addition 

4  Bedroom  Addition 

5  Neighbors 

6  Terrace 

7  Play  Yard 

8  Abstract  Landscape 
Elements 
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child's  room  with  a  half  bath,  a  dining 
corner,  a  small  maid's  room,  and  an 
extremely  small  kitchen  which  was 
partly  designed  by  Schindler.  The 
client,  now  married  and  expecting  a 
third  child,  hired  the  office  to  plan  a 
major  addition  for  the  young  family. 
Foreseen  were  bedrooms  for  all  the 
children,  a  new  master  bedroom,  a 
guest  unit,  a  second  office,  a  larger 
kitchen  and  the  necessary  bathrooms. 
The  addition  was  to  be  higher  than  the 
Neutra  building  in  order  to  allow  a 
view  to  the  west  and  the  Pacific  (the 


dynamically  from  the  steep  incline 
towards  Los  Angeles,  which  is  entirely 
undeveloped,  and  allows  unobstructed 
views  from  each  room. 

The  construction  elements  and 
skin  have  been  carefully  layered  to 
achieve  a  totally  translucent  building. 
A  basic  shell  construction  on  retain¬ 
ing  wall  forms  a  shelf  system  on 
which  totally  transparent  boxes  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  and  glass  are  locat¬ 
ed  like  drawers.  We  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  translucent  skin  applied  to 
the  building  where  needed  for  insula¬ 
tion  or  privacy.  A  Kalwall  system  is 
under  consideration. 


DAGMAR  RICHTER 

WITH  CLAUDIA  LUELING, 

JOSHUA  LEVINE,  SUSAN  HARGRAVE 


First  Floor  Plan 

1  Bedroom 


Second  Floor  Plan 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bathroom 

3  Play  Room 

4  Maid's  Room 

5  Garage 

6  Storage 

7  Laundry 

8  Play  Yard 


Third  Floor  Plan 

1  Master  Bedroom 

2  Sitting  Room 

3  Master  Bath 

4  Storage 

5  Terrace 

6  Entry 

7  Kitchen 

8  Dining  Room 

9  Living  Room 

10  Vault/Office 

11  Storage 

12  Patio 


Fourth  Floor  Plan 

1  Office 

2  Bathroom 

3  Guest  Room 

4  Sauna 

5  Work  Out  Room 

6  Shaded  Roof  Deck 

7  Sun  Deck 
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todays  architectural  map,  the  eve 
horizon  for  much  Important  tetfg 
would  otherwise  remain  unseen,  1 
reputation  Is  International,  its  pr 
gatlon  and  support  of  local  andd 
tant  architectural  Innovation  and 
quality  must  at  all  cost  continue. 


and  fearless  gallery  devoted  to  archl* 
tecture.ln  the  United  States.  Tireless 
In  Its  friendship  for  experiment, 
Storefront  has  been  a  unique 
resource  for  troth  practitioners  and 
public,  a  stimulus,  a  goad,  a  forum^ 

practice  and  of  architecture  as  the 
untrammeled  realm  of  fantasy  and  art 
—MICHAEL  S0RK1N 


There  Is  nothing  like  Storefront  any¬ 
where  that  I  know.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
venture  where  careerists  and  cynics 
will  never  feel  at  home.  Professional, 
thoroughness,  Intellectual  committ¬ 
ment,  intergratlon  of  the  arts,  the 
pursuit  of  creativity  are  what's  In 
store  in  Stor ©front. 

— LUCIO  P0ZZ1 


Storefront  for  Ait  and 
Architecture  Is  a  center  to  treasure 
—  and  protect  Its  projects  and 
activities  over  the  past  decade  have 
exlcted  and  encouraged  so  many  of  us 
to  remain  intellectually  fresh,  deeply 
curious,  and  actively  searching  for 
new  ways  to  experience  and  envision 
art,  architecture,  and  urban  environ¬ 
ment  !  depend  on  Storefront  The 
city  requires  this  small,  vital  organi¬ 
zation.  The  international  arts  commu¬ 
nity  Is  richer,  more  vigorous  because 
of  Storefront’*  provocative  investi¬ 
gation. 

-PATRICIA  PHILLIPS 


Storefront...,  mighty  mouse  of 
gallery... more  provocative  ideas 
per  square  Inch  than  any  museum  in 
New  York. 

-KENT  RAIMICK 


Storefront  is  the  last  frontier  of 
Avant  Garde  within  an  Increasing 
retro-capital  1st  world. 

-NAM  JUNE  PAIR 


Storefront  has  never  Just  filled  a  vote 
or  merely  provided  a  service  to  others. 
Its  benevolency  must  be  seen  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  The  open-ended  agendas  of 
the  place  somehow  converge  upon  a 
terrain  of  the  spirit  of  Investigation. 
The  possibilities  of  the  Social,  the 
Format,  the  Critical  etc,  all  exist  as 
serious  operations  In  the  contemporary 
discourse  of  architecture. 

Personally,  1  have  always  viewed 
Storefront  as  a  tool.  Almost  as  a 
piece  of  technolgy  whose  pcwer  sup¬ 
ply  Is  almost  unlimited.  The  potency 
of  such  a  toolis  based  on  Its  use.  Its 
direction  and  where  It  Is  pointed.  We 
should  not  breath  a 
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governmental  funding. 

The  staff  and  board  are  doing  everthfng  possible  to  keep  costs  down.  In  fact, 
you  may  not  be  aware  that  the  staff  members  are  donating  a  substantial  part  of  their  own 
time  and  money  to  keep  the  organization  going  through  this  difficult  time.  Board 
members  are  also  looking  at  new  and  broader  sources  of  financial  support  so  that  the 
organization  will  not  be  so  dependent  on  governmental  support  in  the  future. 

But  this  transition  will  not  happen  overnight. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  demonstrate  our  support  of 
STOREFRONT  by  sending  In  whatever  we  can,  aed  as  sooe  as  possible.  Indhrudal  support 


Sincerely, 


Kyoeg  Park 
Director/Founder 
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INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTION  FORM 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  MAKE  A  CONTRIBUTION  OF  $. 


TO  STOREFRONT. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  IS  TAX  DEDUCTABLE  TO  THE  FULL  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAW,  AND  THE  CHECK 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  STOREFRONT  FOR  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 
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ZIP 

DONORS  ($50  or  more):  Ashok 
Bhavnanl,  Susan  Chorpenning,  Gary 
Cruz,  Jackie  Ferrara,  Dan  Graham, 
Janls  Hall,  Ruth  Kaufman, 

Peter  Lund  Jensen,  Elizabeth  K. 
Meyer,  Mary  Miss,  Wendy  and  Mike 
Nadler,  Max  Protech,  Wellington 
Reiter,  Christopher  Scholz,  Daniel 
Schmitt,  Harry  R.  Slmlno,  Nelson  H. 
Spencer,  Doris  Vila,  Dennis  Adams 
and  Jody  R.  Walker,  Paul  Warchol, 
Michael  Manfred!  and  Marion  Weiss, 
Henry  Zemel 
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the  given  situation  is  the  aban¬ 
doned  or  unused  pier  structures  along 
waterfront  of  an  urban  area.  The 
original  program  was  to  provide  the  _ 
Image  of  the  way  a  new  structure  on 
the  pier  would' vitalize  the  place 
through  the  notion  of  "even"  Ci.e. 
public  involvement  In  both  performing 
and  observing). 

This  project  is  one  ©f  two  propos¬ 
als  for  the  same  condition.  This  one 
uses  the  outdoor  sports  courts  as  the 
connecting/articulating  element  for 
the  entire  structure.  The  ground  level 
is  used  for  tennis,  basketball,  volley¬ 
ball  courts;  and  upper  level  accommo¬ 
dates  various  activities  such  as 
cafe/restaurant,  gym,  radio  station, 
shopping  etc.  The  cantilevered  struc¬ 
tures  over  the  water  are  rental  spaces 
for  temporary  galleries,  small  shops 
etc.  Also,  the  tip  of  the  pier  culmi¬ 
nates  in  a  small  assembly  hall  that 
can  create  its  own  use. 

What  is  revealed  through  this 
approach  Is  the  understanding  that 
the  coherency  In  the  program  or  the 
linear  connections  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  programs  become  totally 
irrelevant  in  our  perception  of  daily 
activities.  It  Is  rather  the  more 


dynamic  juxtaposition  between  the 
situation  and  the  description  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  provokes  the  sense  of  place. 


BRIDGE 


Ssnce  man  is  the  being  that  con¬ 
nects,  that  always  has  to  separate 
and  that  cannot  unite  without 
separating,  we  must  first  get  a 
spiritual  hold  on  the  merely  indif¬ 
ferent  being  of  the  two  banks  in 
their  separateness,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  go  on  and  link  them  with  a 
bridge.  — Georg  Simmel 
Bridge  and  Door 


the  term  "site"  may  paradoxically 
locate  both  a  process  and  an  intended 
object.  It  can  be  situated  temporarily 
within  a  medium  (technique)  or  spa¬ 
tially  as  a  content  to  which  the  medi¬ 
um  is  applied  (subject).  In  photogra¬ 
phy,  for  example,  the  print  and  its 
construction  may  occupy  the  place  of 
site.  For  architecture,  the  drawing  or 
model  likewise  can  propose  and 
objectivity  analogous  to  site.  Either 
way,  the  consequences  for  representa¬ 
tion  become  obvious.  If  either  print  or 
model  appear  already  constituted  as 
image,  then  the  hierarchy  of  object 
and  sign  -  the  former  being  the 
source  of  authority  of  the  latter  -  is 
collapsed.  Representation  in  sum  can 
no  longer  be  grounded  in  presence. 

This  paradox  for  photography  is 
rooted  in  its  very  definition  as  index: 
the  print  is  both  transparent  to  the 
world  of  uncoded  things  and  likewise 
opaque  to  the  domain  of  codified 
signs.  What  redeems  the  photograph¬ 
ic  image  however  is  its  capacity  to 
generate  and  organize  meaning  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  intended  object. 

The  conflation  of  image  and  work 
which  this  independence  illicits  there¬ 
fore  locates  a  new  site  of  production: 
a  site  one  might  term  the 
"imageAvork." 

The  architecture  model  exhibits 
a  similar  paradox.  Its  spatial  defini¬ 
tion,  surface,  dimension  and  material¬ 
ity  suggests  like  the  print,  an  already 
defined  objectivity.  As  both  "pre¬ 
text"  and  "text,"  the  model  operates 
with  an  autonomy  already  granted  by 
its  capacity  to  be  experienced  spatial¬ 
ly.  As  site,  it  preempts  reference  to 
another  object. 

By  situating  the  present  work 
between  process  and  content,  both 
model  and  filmic  print  assert  their 
unique  claims  as  site.  As  sites  howev¬ 
er,  what  they  also  share  is  the  idea  of 
a  tension,  of  a  difficulty.  In  the 
model,  this  is  manifest  by  a  terrain 
bisected  by  a  gap  or  cut.  Here  the 
mediating  device  of  the  bridge  offers 
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a  correlate  to  the  divided  landscape 
as  that  element  which  both  separates 
and  unifies.  Nevertheless,  the  bridge's 
capacity  to  do  this  is  then  further 
problematized.  Initially,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  definitive  of  its  medi¬ 
ating  role  is  inverted.  Instead  of  trac¬ 
ing  a  trajectory  uniting  sides,  the 
bridge  is  now  resituated  to  occupy, 
not  transgress,  the  space  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Finally,  in  this  parallel  orienta¬ 
tion,  a  re-typing  of  function  becomes 
necessary.  Since  both  threshold  and 
destination  are  at  once  precluded  as 
determinants  for  identity,  bridge  then 
invites  another  occupation  -  perhaps 
merely  reflection  upon  a  space  which 
is  irrevocably  "in-between." 

Tension  is  found  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  site  as  well.  Seemingly  self- 
enclosed,  the  print  contains  a  content 
which  is  about  the  world,  yet  as  tech¬ 
nique,  it  appears  removed  from  the 
world.  This  ambiguity  becomes  cru¬ 
cial.  St  points  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  photograph  is  primarily  an  arti¬ 
fact.  It  persists  as  a  product  of  a 
labor  situated  in  culture  yet  also  as  a 
record  of  an  uninflected  reality. 

The  images  documented  here 
seek  to  intensify  this  ambiguity.  Their 
aim  is  to  establish  by  implication  a 
relation  between  model  and  photo¬ 
graph  even  while  exposing  that  fric¬ 
tion  between  an  image  and  its  medi¬ 
um.  Through  a  textual ization  of  the 
photographic  process  and  its  hyper¬ 
materialization  as  medium,  these 
images  hopefully  reclaim  what  the 


seamless  unity  of  the  photo 
negative  conceals:  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  manual  within  the 
mechanical.  To  expose  manu¬ 
al  ity,  a  disruption  is  sought 
by  the  reduction  and  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  the  filmic  fragments 
to  form  an  apparently  inte¬ 
grated  whole.  It  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  integrity  and  the 
low  technology  employed  to 
achieve  it  which  finally  per¬ 
mits  one  to  adjust  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  photo¬ 
graph's  construction.  This  re¬ 
siting  of  both  meaning  and 
attention  has  one  other  con¬ 
sequence.  By  exhibiting  the 
processes  of  fragmentation 
and  reconstitution,  a  slowing 
down  of  the  "reading"  of  the 
image  also  occurs.  The  pro¬ 
longation  of  attention  which 
this  produces  gives  both  pho¬ 
tograph  as  well  as  model  a 
duration  comparable  to  the 
pause  implicit  to  spatial 
experience.  At  the  very  least, 
their  representational  priority 
is  re-qualified. 
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BUILDINGS  PRESENT  two  simulta¬ 
neous  gestures  to  the  world,  one 
which  invites  and  one  which  repels. 
Any  and  all  walls  contain  a  ratio  of 
the  two  "genes"  which  produce  these 
effects,  thus  making  for  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  a  dominant  characteristic,  be  it 
intentional  or  otherwise.  We  are 
inclined  to  be  drawn  to  that  which 
accommodates,  a  transparency  which 
allows  access,  be  it  literal  or  phenom- 


impulses  -  attraction  (Colosseum) 
and  repulsion  (Fortress).  The  circular 
Roman  colosseum  was  a  purposely 
porous  environment,  a  drawing 
inward  and  compression  of  the 
Empire  itself;  the  focus  was  thor¬ 
oughly  interior.  The  ideal  Renaissance 
fortress,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
spectacular  crystal ization  of  para¬ 
noia,  an  obsession  with  that  which 
lies  outside. 


enal.  This  project  suggests  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  the  barriers  (lit¬ 
eral  and  phenomenal,  cultural  and 
economic)  that  govern  much  of  our 
perception  of  the  city. 

The  attached  drawings  are  part 
of  an  ongoing  research  project  that  is 
manifesting  itself  :n  several  forms.  I 
am  currently  studying  two  building 
types  that  clearly  represent  two 


The  drawings,  leading  to  several 
new  installations,  are  part  of  the  non- 
academic  response  to  this  inquiry. 

The  series  is  ongoing. 
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revival  field  is  a  conceptual  art¬ 
work  with  an  intent  to  sculpt  a  site's 
ecology.  In  traditional  sculpture,  the 
artist  with  an  idea  approaches  a 
material  and  fashions  it  into  a  con¬ 
crete  reality.  Here  the  idea  is  the  rad¬ 
ical  transformation  of  a  hazardous 
site  incapable  of  supporting  life.  The 
material  will  be  toxic  earth  and  the 
tools  will  be  scientific  process,  utiliz¬ 
ing  heavy  metal  leaching  plants  called 
"hyperaccumulators. "  The  aesthetic 
reality  will  be  recreated  Nature.  The 
sculpting  process  starts  unseen  in  the 
ground  below  in  order  to  reveal  the 
eventual  work,  a  living,  revitalized 
landscape  above. 

The  challenge  of  Revival  Field 
required  a  willingness  to  work  within 
a  community,  to  procure  the  most 
responsible  science  available  and  to 
collaborate  with  other  diverse  fields 
of  Industry,  education  and  arts. 
Extensive  research  was  to  educate 
myself  with  this  new  process  of  hyper- 
accumulating  plants.  At  the  same 
time,  methods  for  implementation, 
site  searches  and  projection  of  details 
were  formulated  and  enhanced. 

During  this  period,  Dr.  Rufus  L. 
Chaney,  a  senior  research  scientist 
from  the  USDA  and  an  expert  on  the 
metal  accumulating  and  tolerant 
plants,  was  consulted.  He  consented 
to  advise  and  collaborate  on  this  pro¬ 
ject.  Zinc,  lead  and  cadmium  metal 
point  botanic  studies  were  executed 
and  blueprints  were  drawn  up.  A 
scale  model  was  made  to  illustrate 
the  formal  aspects  of  this  specialized 
garden  which  takes  the  form  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  within  a  square.  In  actual  installa¬ 
tion,  these  two  fenced  zones  (60  ft.  x 
60  ft.  overall)  will  demarcate  areas  of 
different  plantings.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
with  two  intersecting  crosswalks, 
Revival  Field  will  appear  from  above  as 
a  crosshair  target.  It  is  a  visual 
metaphor  aiming  and  "targeting"  the 
site  for  remediation.  After  remedia¬ 
tion,  the  fences  will  be  removed  to 
allow  nature's  growth  to  finish  this 
conceptual  undertaking. 

My  recent  work  takes  difficult 
political  and  ecological  dilemmas  and 
expresses  such  topics  in  symbolic 
forms.  Revival  Field  is  a  major  depar¬ 


ture  though  not  disconnected  from  the 
impulse  driving  this  body  of  work. 
Rather  than  making  a  metaphorical 
work  to  express  a  problem,  it  is  a 
work  employing  the  same  creative 
urge  to  tackle  a  problem  head  on.  As 
an  art  form  it  extends  the  notion  of 
art  beyond  a  familiar  object/commod¬ 
ity  status  into  the  realm  of  process 
and  public  service. 

Precendents 

The  conceptual  and  process  oriented 
dimensions  in  this  work  can  be  traced 
to  Marcel  Duchamp  who  postulated 
the  "Creative  Act."  He  explained  art 
as  the  interaction  between  an  artist, 
an  object  and  an  audience.  Earlier 
associations,  as  with  the  shamanistic 
tradition,  can  be  summoned  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  project's  healing  intent  The 
art  and  writings  of  Alan  Sonfist, 
Robert  Smithson,  Michael  Heizer, 
Robert  Morris  are  all  influences  on 
the  development  of  Revival  Field.  In 
their  reclamation  earthworks  Heizer, 
Morris  and  Smithson  worked  out¬ 
wardly.  They  altered  despoiled  land¬ 
scapes  by  physically  pushing  the  earth 
into  thoughtful  formal  configurations. 
My  intent  is  to  alter  the  earth  from 
within,  to  heal  and  return  its  potential 
to  sustain  life.  Although  this  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  ideas  (especially 
Smithson,  who  understood  the  need 
for  interaction  between  industrialist 
and  ecologist),  Revival  Field  extends 


that  interaction  and  the  process  of  the 
sculpture  into  a  larger,  more  diversi¬ 
fied  community.'  Professionals  (scien¬ 
tists,  artist,  ecologists,  agronomists, 
etc.)  and  residental  volunteers  will 
create  the  work  over  time  through  an 
annual  harvest  and  shared  mainte¬ 
nance.  This  project,  resurrecting  life 
from  the  ashes,  will  be  carefully  orga¬ 
nized  form  the  beginning  by  the  artist. 

Audience  Impact 

Revival  Field's  presence  depends  on  the 
toxicity  of  the  site.  The  cycles  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  plants,  recycling  the  met¬ 
als  and  improving  the  area  could  well 
extend  beyond  life  of  the  artist.  Its 
impact,  however,  on  the  arts  commu¬ 
nity  would  be  immediate.  It  dramati¬ 
cally  extends  the  conceptual  investi¬ 
gations  of  earlier  artists  in  this  field 
and  encourages  the  use  of  art  as  a 
constructive  activism.  Revival  Field  is 
cultivated  in  the  realm  of  solution  and 
opens  similar  creative  exploration  for 
other  artists.  The  aforementioned 
visual  supporting  material  (drawings, 
blueprints  and  model)  has  been  used 
to  educate  and  inform  the  public  of 


Revival  Field's  premise.  It  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  installed  in  museums  (such 
as  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Walker 
Art  Center)  or  in  other  public  facili¬ 
ties  (town  halls,  city  libraries)  where 
implementation  of  Revival  Field  has 
been  determined  necessary  or  desired. 
For  citizens  who  may  not  be  regular 
museum  visitors  or  familar  with  art,  a 
Revival  Field  active  in  the  community 
and  presentated  as  an  artwork  will 
serve  to  expand  the  understanding  of 
art  and  its  purpose  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world. 

Curatorial  Point  of  View 

In  areas  were  economic  downturns 
are  becoming  increasingly  pervasive, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  public  has  not 
excluded  the  arts  in  efforts  to  focus 
itself.  Likewise,  the  artist  within  such 
communities  continues  to  reach 
toward  a  broad  spectrum  of  concerns. 
Revival  Field  addresses  such  concerns 
and  is  not  a  marketable  art  commodi¬ 
ty.  It  is  an  artwork  invented  to 
engage,  utilize,  educate  and  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  community  it  exists 
within. 


Plan  for  Fertilization,  Soil 
Treatment  and  Maintenance  of 
Revival  Field 

I  am  faxing  this  report  on  the  soil 
analyses  for  ■■■,  and  suggestions 
for  installation  of  "Revival  Field" 
today  because  I  am  leaving  town  on 
Saturday  to  go  to  Bulgaria.  I  can't  be 
reached  from  after  about  noon  on 
Saturday  until  late  evening  of  the  next 
Sunday.  Mel's  assistants  visited  me  at 
MMI  to  discuss  how  to  install  the 
art  piece,  and  I  provided  many  sugges¬ 
tions  about  how  to  place  an  experi¬ 
ment  within  the  framework  of  the  art 
piece.  However,  please  consider  the 
following  information  before  deciding 
to  proceed  with  the  landfill  site. 

If  we  choose  to  proceed  with  the 
landfill  site,  Dr.  Dowdy  noted  that  the 
dense  turf  of  weedy  grasses  at  the  site 
will  need  to  be  killed,  not  just  tilled 
under.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  recom¬ 
mended  using  "Round-Up,"  an  herbi¬ 
cide  which  kills  the  roots  of  perennial 
crops  and  stops  them  from  regrowing. 
I  have  used  this  chemical  at  home 
and  at  work,  and  agree  this  is  a  good 
idea.  I  would  use  up  to  double  the 
recommended  strength  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal.  Spray  it  on  the  grasses  on  a  day 
it  will  not  rain.  Let  the  grasses  alone 
for  about  5  days  so  the  herbicide  is 
translocated  to  the  roots  and  does  its 
work,  but  don't  wait  14  days  when 
the  grasses  will  appear  completely 
dead.  After  the  5  days,  rototill  the 
site  to  mix  in  the  grass  residues,  the 
soil  (sulfur  and  fertilizers)  amend¬ 
ments,  and  to  prepare  a  planting  bed 
for  the  test  plants. 

Please  recall  that  I  see  the 
"Revival  Field"  as  laying  out  a  repli¬ 
cated  experiment  with  factorial  varia¬ 
tion  in  sulfur  addition  to  lower  pH  (2 
levels),  and  form  of  nitrogen  to  favor 
metal  uptake  (2  forms),  with  compar¬ 
ison  of  6  plant  kinds.  The  experiment 
includes  4  replicate  "blocks"  which 
allow  us  to  verify  the  repeatability  of 
any  of  the  treatment  effects  or  crop 


differences,  and  allow  use  of  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  results.  These 
"blocks"  would  be  the  quarters  of  the 
"bulls-eye"  target  plan  of  "Revival 
Field."  Within  each  quadrant,  the 
inner  and  outer  half  of  the  area  (or 
half  of  the  quarter)  should  be  given 
either  no  sulfur  or  much  sulfur  to 
serve  as  the  main  plots  of  the  treat¬ 
ments.  Each  half  of  each  experimen¬ 
tal  area  should  be  assigned  one  of  the 
forms  of  N  fertilizer,  or 

(NH^SO^.  Thus,  each  quadrant 
block  is  split  by  sulfur  treatments, 
and  each  sulfur  treatment  is  split  by 
nitrogen  form.  Each  of  these  units 
will  contain  small  areas  of  each  of  the 
6  plant  kinds.  At  harvest,  there  will 
be  96  samples  of  total  shoots  of  each 
of  the  plants:  4  (blocks)  x  2  (sulfur)  x 
2  (nitrogen)  x  6  (plant  kinds)  =  96. 
There  would  be  16  treatment  areas, 
each  with  6  sub-areas  for  plants.  For 
the  proper  use  of  statistics,  the  crops 
should  be  randomized  within  the 
treated  soil  area.  Of  course,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  half-quadrant  which 
receives  sulfur  is  randomly  selected. 
And  the  position  of  the  quarter-quad¬ 
rants  which  receive  each  form  of  N  is 
randomly  selected. 

The  plants  we  recommend  using 
this  year  are: 

•  Thlaspi  caerulscens-  De  rbysh  i  re  ecotype 
Alpine  penny  thrift 

•  Thlaspi  caerulscens  Belgium  ecotype 
Alpine  penny  thrift 

•  Silene  cucubalus,  Palmerton  ecotype 
Bladder  Campion 

•  Zeamays,  inbred  FR71??? 

Corn,  Cd-accumulating  type 

•  Festuca  rubra ,  cultivar  'Merlin' 

Red  fescue 

•  Lactuca  sativa,  cultivar  Paris  Island 
Romaine  lettuce 

The  fertilizers  for  the 
experiment  are: 

1.  Fertilization  of  the  whole  experi¬ 
mental  area  with  phosphate  an  pota- 
sium:  all  16  plots  and  grassed  border 
area  should  be  fertilized  with  100  lbs 


of  P2O5  per  Acre  using  a  superphos¬ 
phate  concentrated  fertilizer,  and  100 
lbs  of  K20  per  Acre  as  KC1  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash. 

2.  Ca(N03)2  fertilizer:  Use  of  this 
form  of  N  should  raise  the  pH  of  the 
rhizoshpere  soil,  and  reduce  metal 
uptake.  It  should  provide  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  NH4-N  fertilizer 
treatment  which  acidifies  the  rhizo- 
sphere.  Apply  the  equivalent  of  100 
lbs  N/Acre. 

3.  (IMH^SO^  fertilizer:  Use  100  lbs 
N/Acre. 

4.  Control  area  within  the  fence,  but 
outside  the  plot  should  be  seeded  with 
a  common  lawn  grass  used  in  MM. 
The  soil  should  be  fertilized  with  1000 
Ibs/Acre  of  10-10-10  mixed  fertilizer 
before  rototilling  and  seeding. 

The  growth  habit  of  each  plant, 
and  its  day  length  sensitivity  for  flow¬ 
ering  will  control  when  the  shoots  are 
harvested  for  analysis.  The  lettuce 
will  mature  in  about  60-80  days  from 
seed.  It  should  be  harveted  when  it  is 
ready  for  eating.  Lettuce  could  be  re- 
seded  in  the  same  areas  as  a  fall  crop 
if  you  desired,  increasing  the  number 
of  samples.  The  Thlaspi  ecotypes 
should  start  to  flower  in  June,  and 
have  mature  seed  in  July;  alternative¬ 
ly,  they  may  only  become  established 
this  year  and  make  flowers  and  seeds 
next  year.  If  they  flower  this  year, 
they  should  be  harvested  when  the 
seeds  are  mature  and  foliage  is  dying. 
The  Silene  should  start  to  flower  in 
August,  and  start  to  wither  during 
September;  it  should  be  harvested 
before  frost.  The  com  will  grow  only 
about  3-4  feet  tall;  during  August  it 
may  silk  and  form  one  puny  ear; 
before  frost  the  whole  plants  should 
be  harvested.  The  red  fescue  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  until  frost  or  har¬ 
vest  of  the  other  plants,  and  then  cut 
at  about  2  inches  off  the  soil  surface. 

Other  questions  may  arise  as  you 
consider  these  plans.  Dowdy  might  be 
able  to  answer  questions  about  where 


to  purchase  supplies  in  (  ).  Whether 
to  use  the  proposed  landfill  site  is  a 
hard  call.  I  am  uncomfortable  in 
using  it  as  an  example  of  what  we  can 
do,  since  the  lime  in  the  soil  may  con¬ 
strain  Cd  uptake  pretty  severely. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  another 
site  could  be  found  this  season.  Think 
it  over  and  lets  talk  together. 

— Dr.  Rufus  L.  Chaney 
Agricultural  Research  Service  B-318 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

05  22  91 

Fax  to:  Rick  Person  D.P.W. 
From:  Mel  Chin 

Re:  Revival  Field  implementation 

On  05  20  91  I  decided  to  go  forward 
with  Revival  Field. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Dr.  Chaney,  and  he  has  generously 
consented  to  supply  the  plant/seeds, 
conduct  the  analysis  of  samples  and 
continue  to  advise  on  the  scientific 
method  essential  to  this  phase  of  the 
Revival  Field  concept. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW 
THAT  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  PLANT¬ 
ING  OF  ITS  TYPE  IN  THE  WORLO. 
The  two  other  sites  are  classic  scien¬ 
tific  experiments  in  controlled  situa¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  (selected  site)  that  may 
impede  metallic  uptake,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  test  would  yield  sub¬ 
stantial  scientific  value  besides  the 
obvious  historic  precedent  it  would 
set  in  the  world  of  art  and  science. 

As  I  prepare  to  commit  Revival 
Field  to  the  earth  (no  puns  intended), 
my  thoughts  are  on  many  who  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  this 
project.  The  collective  effort  that  will 
finally  bring  this  work  of  modest 
scale  and  difficult  directives  into  real¬ 
ization  remained  true  to  the  original 
intentions  of  the  idea.  1  offer  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  as  we  proceed... 
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simultaneous  space  was  origi¬ 
nally  conceived  to  find  common 
ground  between  an  architect  and  a 
photographer.  The  project  was 
installed  in  the  Ezra  and  Cecile 
Zilkha  Gallery  of  Wesleyan 
University's  Center  for  the  Arts  on 
May  1,  1990  and  was  open  to  the 
public  through  June  3,  1990. 

The  elements  of  Simultaneous 
Space  interact  with  the  existing 
gallery  space  mediating  a  visual  dia¬ 
logue  between  art  and  architecture. 
Simultaneous  Space  consists  of  two 
main  elements.  The  first  is  a  beam- 
structure  with  two  aluminum-framed 
pictures  hanging  from  it.  This  struc¬ 
ture  focuses  on  the  formal  problem  of 
hanging  flat  photographs  on  flat 
walls.  The  frames  are  pulled  off  the 
wall  so  that  the  Polaroid  20x24  pho¬ 
tographs  can  read  as  spatial  objects 
and  images  simultaneously.  An  alu¬ 
minum  mat  is  placed  behind  the  pho¬ 
tographs  and  the  glass  is  held  out  in 
front  of  the  image  with  clips.  The 
decision  not  to  hang  these  pictures 


directly  on  the  wall  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  wedge  and  joinery  system 
which  attaches  to  the  beam.  The  pho¬ 
tographs  hang  from  a  steel  strap 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  joinery.  The 
strap  fits  around  a  wedge  which,  with 
the  weight  of  the  photographs,  drives 
the  joinery  toward  the  wall  and  holds 
the  beam  in  place. 

The  second  part  of  the  project  is 
the  mechanical  book.  For  many  of  us, 
our  limited  access  to  architecture  and 
photographic  images  is  through  books. 
This  book  is  made  of  aluminum  and 
wood  and  the  pages  are  engraved  cop¬ 
per.  The  pages  open  and  close  auto¬ 
matically  as  the  viewer  moves  through 
the  space.  The  text  on  these  pages 
consists  of  quotes  by  an  artist  (Eva 
Hesse),  a  designer/architect  (El 
Lissitzky),  and  a  writer  (Victor  Hugo). 
Their  words  are  meant  to  inform  the 
reader/viewer  and  to  inspire  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  statements.  Also,  the 
book's  pages  feature  two  methods  of 
reproducing  imagery:  an  engraving 
and  a  transparency  positioned  into  a 
cutout  section  of  the  copper. 

The  images  used  in  the  project 
depict  Le  Corbusier's  La  Tourette 
monastery  in  Eveux,  France.  The  two 
framed  images  are  made  with 
Polaroid's  large  format  20x24  view 


camera.  Experimenting  with  the  cam¬ 
era,  a  method  was  devised  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  La  Tourette  images  originally 
taken  in  France,  by  rephotographing 
glass  plates  which  "sandwich"  the 
original  images  as  they  have  been 
reproduced  on  transparent  graphic 
arts  film.  This  transparent  glass 
"sandwich,"  suspended  between  stu¬ 
dio  monopod  supports,  is  backlit  and 
rephotographed.  The  image  created  is 
a  two-dimensional  still  photograph 
with  the  three  dimensional  qualities 
of  projected  construction. 

I  think  I  could  control  the  environment  with 
something  the  size  of  a  book. 

— Eva  Hesse  (1970) 

...the  organization  of  the  wall  cannot  be 
conceived  as  anything  like  a  representative 
picture-painting.  Whether  one  paints  on  a 
wall  or  whether  one  hangs  pictures  on  it, 
both  actions  are  equally  wrong.  New  space 
neither  needs  nor  demands  pictures  -  it  is 
not  a  picture  transposed  on  a  surface... 

— E  Lissitzky  (1923) 

‘Ceci  tuera  cda.’  This  will  kill  that.  The  book 
will  kill  the  building. 

It  meant  that  one  power  was  going  to 
succeed  another  power. 

It  meant:  the  [printing]  press  will  kill  the 
church. 

It  meant  that  one  art  was  going  to  dethrone 
another  art. 

It  meant:  printing  will  kill  architecture. 
Architecture  began  like  any  other  form  of 
writing.  It  was  first  of  all  an  alphabet.  A  stone 
was  set  upright  end  it  was  a  letter,  and  each 
letter  was  a  hieroglyph,  and  on  each 
hieroglyph  a  group  of  ideas  rested,  like  the 
capital  on  a  column.  Architecture  thus 
evolved  along  with  the  human  mind;  it 
became  a  giant  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a 
thousand  arms,  and  fixed  el!  this  vacillating 
symbolism  in  a  form  at  once  palpable,  visible 
and  eternal. 

Whoever  was  then  born  a  poet  became  an 
architect. 

The  invention  of  the  printing  press  is  the 
greatest  event  in  history. 

In  its  printed  form,  thought  is  more 
imperishable  than  ever;  it  is  volatile,  elusive, 
indestructible.  It  mingles  with  the  air.  In  the 
days  of  architecture,  thought  had  turned  into 
a  mountain  and  taken  powerful  hold  of  a 
century  and  of  a  place.  Now  it  turned  into  a 
flock  of  birds  and  was  scattered  on  the  four 
winds,  occupying  every  point  of  air  and 
space  simultaneously. 

— Victor  Hugo 
Notre-Dame  of  Paris  [1842] 
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the  nrc  (Nuclear  Recycling 
Consultants)  has  recently  been  formed 
to  convert  nuclear  facilities  to  pro¬ 
ductive  community  use.  With  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear  plants  reaching  "moth- 
bair  age,  partially  developed  sites 
being  abandoned  and  national  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  expense  and  danger  of 
nuclear  energy  increasing,  the  NRC 
has  selected  Three  Mile  Island  for  its 
first  conversion  project. 

The  entire  Three  Mile  Island  site 
should  be  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  TMI,  we 
believe,  meets  the  select  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  the  Register:  structures, 
buildings  or  sites  "that  are  associated 
with  events  that  have  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  broad  pat¬ 
terns  of  our  history."  We  have  taken 
the  initial  step  in  the  National 
Register  process  by  filing  the 
Pennsylvania  Historic  Resource 
Survey  Form  with  the  Bureau  for 
Historic  Preservation  (Pennsylvania). 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  site  con¬ 
version  is  to  preserve  as  many  of  the 
structures  as  possible,  especially  those 
directly  connected  to  the  nuclear  fuel 
process.  Although  the  physical  loca¬ 
tion  of  community  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  determined  by  the  TMI 
Planning  Task  Force,  the  following 
initial  ideas/suggestions  are  proposed: 

•  cooling  towers,  -  a  unique  mix  of 
living,  working,  shopping  and  recre¬ 
ation  facilities  including: 

•  meltdown  mall,  a  circle  of  retail 
shops  with  parking  at  the  base 

of  the  tower  and  with  an  open,  land¬ 
scaped  walkway. 

•  HALF-LIFE  JOGGING  TRACK  on  the 

roof  of  the  mall. 

•  A  recreation  complex  including  the 

B-29  BOMBER  WEIGHT  ROOM  (gym), 

the  fuel  rod  pool  (sauna),  and  the 

YELLOWCAKE  MASSAGE  ROOM. 

PROPOSAL  FOR 


Three  Mile  Island  Historic  Nuclear  Park 
and  Planned  Community 

-A  Symbol  of  National  Pride 


Solar  Thermal 
Storage  Tower 


Town  of  Londonderry  | 
Pennsylvania,  USA 

Cooling  Tower  Cooveralon 
ConcepS  Drawing  by  F.  Ron  Fowler 


NRC  (Nuclear  Recycling  Consultants) 

lay  M.  CrlichEey,  Director 
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•  RADIATION  RESTAURANT,  COOLING 
TOWER  CABARET,  and  BTU  BAR,  over¬ 
looking  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
countryside. 

•  ENRICO  FERMI  BREEDER  CLINIC  AND 
RESEARCH  CENTER  -  with  the  ATOM 
AND  EVE  FAMILY  PLANNING  CLINIC. 

•  SEABROOK  LIBRARY/ENRICHMENT 
CENTER. 

•  TOO-CHEAP-TO-METER  MUSEUM  AND 

gallery  -  a  hands-on  educational 
and  historical  look  at  the  political 
and  cultural  dynamics  of  the  nuclear 
age  and  its  heritage. 

The  developement  of  such  a  large 
undertaking  obviously  will  require 
extensive  planning  and  cooperation 
among  local,  state,  and  federal  offi¬ 
cials.  The  NRC  (Nuclear  Recycling 
Consultants)  will  act  as  a  catalyst  and 
initial  coordinator  for  the  project 
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until  staff  is  hired.  It  will  initiate  con¬ 
version  projects  at  other  sites  around 
the  country,  furthering  its  goal  of  pre¬ 
serving,  converting,  and  living  with 
our  nuclear  heritage. 

Citizens  with  a  wide  variety  of 
skills  are  needed,  including  architects, 
artists,  planners,  community  organiz¬ 
ers,  activists,  and  interested  people  in 
general.  We  are  eager  to  assist  towns, 
utilities,  safe  energy,  peace,  and  com¬ 
munity  groups  and  individuals  at  other 
nuclear  sites  in  developing  positive, 
creative  strategies  and  proposals  for 
conversion  projects. 
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when  toyo  no  describes  his  design 
for  Pao  I:  Dwelling  For  a  Tokyo  Nomadic 
Woman  (1985),  he  is  expanding  and 
appending  the  adjectival  "nomadic" 
into  a  term  for  today's  electronic-city 
and  media-oriented  society.  Thus 
expanded,  nomadic  tropes  a  lifestyle 
(either  masculine  or  feminine)  that 
requires  an  urban  infrastructure  of 
cafes,  bars,  restaurants,  game  par¬ 
lors,  laundries,  theaters,  shops,  roads, 
automobiles,  metros,  and  public 
spaces.  In  addition,  Ito's  usage  sug¬ 
gests  an  anti- architecture,  one  suited 
to  an  advanced  state  of  capitalism,  to 
the  personal  and  public  creation,  dis¬ 
semination,  and  processing  of  media 
-  an  architecture  as  viable  as  fashion 
and  one  equally  flexible.  In  fact,  Ito 
has  stated  that  'pao'  has  the  connota¬ 
tions  of  a  primitive  house  that  can 
wrap  around  the  inhabitant  like  an 
oversized  coat,  a  sort  of  transportable 
residence.  To  reach  this  point,  Ito  has 
revised  modernist  principles,  melding 
them  into  a  newly  emerging  global 
order  of  information  and  consumption. 
And  they  are,  ironically,  in  opposition 
to  much 


of  modernism's  weighty  monumental i 
ty,  since  Ito's  work  is  conceived  as 
ephemeral.  Yet  his  concepts  signal  no 
pessimistic  outlook,  no  condemnation 
of  its  modem  roots,  no  loss  of  place, 
or  diminished  need  for  shelter  design. 
Still,  they  do  acknowledge  that  any 
structure  may  stand  only  briefly  and 
should  be  conceived  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  fact  of  urban  life. 

Ito  attempts  to  re-orient  archi¬ 
tectural  design  and  force  it  to  keep 
pace  with  our  increasingly  electronic 
era,  much  the  same  way  modernists 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  industri¬ 
al  design  and  production.  He  mani¬ 
fests  this  orientation  through  the 
development  of  mixed-use,  convert¬ 
ible  spaces  constructed  with  materials 
responsive  to  personal  and  environ¬ 
mental  conditions.  Manipulate,  mal¬ 
leable,  and  responsive,  Ito's  materials 
are  to  architecture  what  fabric  is  to 
fashion,  what  Duracells  are  to  lap¬ 
tops.  And  when  he  likens  structure 
and  architectural  stance  to  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  a  Noh  actor,  he  introduces 
guise  and  bearing  as  an  underlying 
architectural  quality,  a  structural 


personality  that  must  rely  on  surface 
for  expression:  as  the  Noh  player 
relies  on  posture  and  mask.  Nomadic 
quality  inhere  within  this  bearing, 
too:  a  searching  for  a  stance,  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  an  architecture  of  trans¬ 
formation,  an  envelope  of  comfort.  A 
place  to  use,  simulating  a  place  to  be. 

In  a  broader,  non-traditlonal 
sense,  the  noun  "nomad,"  when 
thought  of  for  the  techno-class  of  con¬ 
sumer  societies  may  also  describe  Ito 
himself.  Recently  he  has  maintained 
his  architectural  practice  in  Tokyo, 
taught  advanced  design  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York,  overseen  an 
exhibition  {.Pao 2)  in  Brussels,  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  in  Paris,  and  attended 
meetings  in  various  other  cities.  His 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  office  is  in  effect 
his  operational  base  but  he  locates  his 
communication/design  center  wherev¬ 
er  he  is.  In  much  the  same  way,  his 
projects,  Pao  1  and  2  function  as  a 
base,  a  pit-stop,  for  their  inhabitants 
while  the  rest  of  the  city  functions  as 
their  living  room.  For  Ito,  that  living 
room  is  global  -  airports,  planes, 
schools,  offices,  restaurants,  cafes, 
hotels.  A  sort  of  hyperlife  feeding 
information  and  design  in  and  to  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  various  projects,  creat¬ 
ing  a  hyperarchi-text/tecture  continu¬ 


ally  modified  by  Ito's  own  movement 
and  the  varying  environmental  and 
media  stimulation  (bombardments)  he 
undergoes  via  time/culture  stimula¬ 
tions  and  simulations. 

If  electronics  and  aviation  have 
spawned  a  techno-generation  of 
politicians,  businessmen,  artists,  writ¬ 
ers,  musicians,  translators,  and  archi¬ 
tects  -  nomads  of  power  or  culture  - 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
humbled  but  still  revolutionary  sys¬ 
tem.  No  system  of  electronic  transfer- 
ance  has  yet  begun  to  match  the  folio- 
form  in  its  global,  cross-cultural,  and 
systematic  ability  to  picture  and  talk. 
Hence,  though  I  wish  I'd  become 
acquainted  with  Ito's  projects  elec¬ 
tronically  and  have  in  fact  come  to 
my  excited  state  of  appreciation 
through  several  meetings  with  him,  I 
know  his  work  primarily  through  that 
venerable  nomadic  technology,  the 
printed  pages  of  a  book. 

This  acknowledged,  Toyo  Ito  the 
book,  was,  and  I  suspect  will  be  for 
others,  an  important  -  invaluable  - 
introduction  to  Toyo  Ito  the  architect. 
While  it  does  have  shortcomings  -  it's 
too  brief  and  offers  too  few  drawings 
(no  conceptual  sketches  or  early  drafts 
to  illustrate  the  architect's  freehand 
lines  or  style)  -  it  compensates  with 
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intelligent  texts  by  Kojf  Taki  and 
Patrice  Goulet.  Had  the  book's  inter¬ 
viewers  asserted  themselves  more  by 
investigating  Ito's  ideas  instead  of 
settling  for  statements,  they  would 
have  revealed  more.  As  it  reads,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interview  quotes  beautifully 
some  of  Ito's  thoughts  on  architec¬ 
ture's  relationships  with  fashion,  the 
city,  etc.;  yet  it  never  insightfully  or 
critically  examines  his  works  or 
delves  past  his  first  statements.  In 
this  way,  the  interviewers,  Sophie 
Roulet  and  Sophie  Soulle,  short¬ 
change  the  architect,  presenting  pow¬ 
erful,  at  times  inspiring,  material,  but 
allowing  the  form  to  degrade  into  a 
platform  for  statements  at  the  cost  of 
investigation  and  interchange.  (There 
is  no  indication  that  they  have  any 
knowledge  or  respect  for,  or  interest 
in,  the  literary  form  or  tradition  of 
the  interview.  If  they  presented  archi¬ 
tectural  design  with  so  llttie  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  craft  they  would  be  the 
scorn  of  their  profession.  What  saves 
their  interview  is  Ito:  his  well 
thought-out  replies  and  the  simple 
fact  that  we  have  so  little  access  to 
other  information  on  or  from  him.) 

In  contrast,  Koji  Taki's  insight 
Into  Ito's  poetic  metaphors  reveals 
aspects  of  the  architect's  "ephemer¬ 
al"  (i.e.  "perpetually  emerging") 
works,  connecting  them  with  previous 
statements,  influences,  and  designs. 

He  gives  us  a  contemporary,  intellec¬ 
tual  view/appreciation  of  Ito's  accom¬ 
plishments  as  expressed  through  it. 
Taki  states:  "Toyo  Ito  attempts,  in  his 


own  way,  to  redefine  architecture  by 
means  of  poetic  metaphors  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  permanent  discrepancy 
that  exists  between  our  society,  which 
is  in  perpetual  movement,  and  profes¬ 
sional  -  indeed,  institutional  -  archi¬ 
tecture....  As  society  organizes  itself 
culturally  into  this  multilingual  het¬ 
erogeneous  state,  we  must  therefore 
ask  ourselves  how  the  language  of 
architecture  can,  on  its  own,  acceler¬ 
ate  this  social  change.  It  is  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  language  of  space 
this  dynamic  function  that  Toyo  Ito 
attempts  to  redefine  architecture." 
Taki  then  cites  and  illustrates  works 
to  demonstrate  his  thesis. 

The  second  essay,  "Mobius 
Bands"  by  Patrice  Goulet,  situates 
Ito's  work  in  a  context  of  both 
Japanese  and  Western  modernism 
that  directly  descends,  intellectually 
though  not  physically,  from  Le 
Corbusier.  She  emphasizes  Ito's 
design  development  through  Aluminium 
House  (1971),  and  White  U  (1975), 

PMT  Building  (1978),  House  in  Kasama 
(1981),  and  Silver  Hut  (1984)  and 
stresses  his  process  of  developing 
appropriate  materials  for  such 
designs.  Referring  directly  to  Silver  Hut 
-  Ito's  own  house  -  Goulet  states  that 
it  "finally  gives  a  credible  image  of 
an  architecture  that  is  entirely  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  creation  of  an  envelope 
that  is  as  practical  and  comfortable 
as  it  is  discreet"  This. clearly  applies 
to  all  the  other  projects  Goulet  touch¬ 
es  on  and  enforces  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  her  essay:  Ito's  architectural 


relationship  with  fashion.  Again 
referring  to  Silver  Hut,  she  states  that 
it  exists  in  a  world  where  "architec¬ 
ture  would  be  capable  of  procuring 
the  same  feeling  of  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  as  modern  clothing."  This 
recurring  reference  to  fashion,  and, 
inherently,  ephemera! ity,  reinforces 
her  description  of  Ito's  search  for  an 
architecture  of  his  time,  one  able  to 
proceed  into  a  future  of  new  materi¬ 
als  and  technologies. 

Both  Taki  and  Goulet  shape  their 
essays  around  Ito's  pivotal  built 
works,  and  the  volume  accommodates 
most  of  these  with  suitable  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions.  While  some 
clarity  is  lost  and  color  shifts  do 
occur,  overall  the  book  is  a  valuable 
photographic  portfoiio  evoking  an 
architecture  that  challenges  current 
standards  as  it  employs  metaphors 
and  develops  images  associated  with 
technology  and  information.  Various 
photographers  present  Ito's  models 
and  completed  structures  as  the  vital 
experiments  in  form,  space,  and 
materials  that  they  are.  Through 
these  associated  images  a  technologi¬ 
cal  aura  emerges  that  convincingly 
suggests  how  Ito's  buildings  in  fact 
enfold  their  inhabitants;  how  they  are, 
indeed,  nomadic  -  worn  like  respon¬ 
sive  jackets,  until  another  environ¬ 
ment  is  required,  when,  like  a  house¬ 
coat,  they  will  be  left  as  the  user 
moves  on  to  a  bar  or  cinema  or  store. 

To  a  remarkable  degree  all  the 
photographs  function  as  independent 
documents  (ultimately  portraying 


Ito).  Even  more  remarkable,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  capture  a  quality  of 
fleeting,  ephemeral  light  and  shadow 
as  they  affect  Ito's  work  or  as  the 
work  affects  the^site  and  setting.  In 
two  cases,  sequential  photograghs 
reveal  how  Ito's  buildings  transform 
themselves.  One  set  of  three  reproduc¬ 
tions  (project  models)  illustrates  how 
an  electroluminescent  facade  for  the 
Japanese  Cultural  Center  in  Paris 
(1990)  could  change  from  transpar¬ 
ent  to  translucent  in  response  to  pro¬ 
gram  needs  and  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  The  other  set  serializes  six  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Ito's  Tower  of  Winds 
(1986).  Night-view  elevations  reveal 
various  degrees  of  illumination  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tower  as  its  three  types 
of  mechanical  lighting  switch  on  and 
off,  triggered  by  computers  monitor¬ 
ing  wind-flow,  time,  and  traffic  noise. 

The  photographs  not  only  record  a 
beautiful  structure,  important  for  its 
conceptual  bearing  (somewhere 
between  architecture  and  sculpture), 
its  structural  lightness  and  lumines¬ 
cence;  they  also  depict  a  prototype  for 
new  urban  presence  -  near  to  tents, 
near  to  nothingness.  Aspiring  to  light¬ 
ness,  weightlessness,  translucence, 
and  transparency,  Ito  perfects  his 
structures  from  a  continually  evolving 
palette  of  techtonic  mediated  effects  - 
in  his  hands  such  lilting  effects  pro¬ 
duce  nomadic  architecture. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MONOGRAPHS 
TOYO  ITO 
Sophie  Roulet  and 
Sophie  Soulie 
Editions  du  Monfteur, 
ISBN: 

2-281-15123-9 

Note:  Toyo  ito's  first  New  York  work, 
the  interior  for  Japan  Airlines,  opens  in  June. 
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2AES  •  THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
EXHIBITION  SPACE 


LOS  ANGELES  FORUM  FOR  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  URBAN  DESIGN 


2AES 

Center  lor  Critical 
Architecture 
340  Bryant  Street, 
Second  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
41 5-974-6762 


Los  Angeles  Forum 
for  Architecture 
835  North  Kings  Road 
West  Hollywood,  CA 
90069 
213-852-7145 


the  forum's  popular  summer  lec¬ 
ture  series  will  be  held  on  the  back 
lawn  of  the  Schindler  Studio  House  at 
dusk.  As  those  of  us  in  Lost  Angeles 
so  fondly  say,  "if  there's  one  benefit 
to  smog,  it's  that  it  sure  makes  for 
great  sunsets."  And  summer  sunsets 
on  that  back  lawn,  lectures  and  all 
are  not  to  be  missed. 

Also  anticipated  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall,  Is  a  release  of  the 
Forum-sponsored,  Rizzoli-published, 
book  "New  Experimental  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Los  Angeles"  containing  work 


by  participants  in  the  Forum's  longest 
and  most  successful  lecture  series 
"Out  There  Doing  It."  Forum  mem¬ 
bers  were  just  mailed  Pamphlet  #6 
"Architecture  Information"  by 
Doug  MacLeod,  a  Hypercard-based 
tour  through  Los  Angeles  architec¬ 
ture.  These  and  other  Forum  publica¬ 
tions  can  be  found  at  architecture 
bookstores  throughout  the  country. 


moving  beyond  the  gallery,  2AES 
has  organized  its  first  lecture 
series/cafe  talks.  Focusing  on  the 
work  of  young  emerging  architects, 
two  discussions  have  been  held  and 
two  more  planned.  Meetings  are  at 
Brainwash,  a  laundry  and  cafe,  on 
Folsom  at  Langton. 

Upcoming  projects  include  a 
competition  which  will  seek  proposals 
for  a  new  San  Francisco  waterfront 
absent  the  earthquake  tattered 
Embarcadero  Freeway. 


Founded  in  1982,  Storefront  for 
Art  and  Architecture  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  forum  to  support  innivations 
and  experiments  in  the  disciplines  of 
art,  architecture  and  other  related 
fields,  and  is  a  laboratory  to  research 
and  develop  potential  advancements 
in  cultural,  social  and  environmental 
regions  by  the  means  .of  aesthetics. 

As  a  forum,  our  programs  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  projects,  competitcns,  symposia 
and  publications  is  open  to  the  partic¬ 
ipation  from  varietable  sources  to 
generate  critical  and  rudimentary 
dialogues  across  geographical,  ideo¬ 
logical  and  disciplinary  distinctions. 
As  a  laboratory,  our  programs  sup¬ 
ports  and  invites  experimental  actions 
that  can  maintain  the  r-evolution  of 
the  disciplines  under  transformative 
cultures.  By  supporting  theoretical, 
visionary  and  iconoclastic  dimensions 
in  art  and  architecture,  Storefront 
functions  to  invigorate  dispassionate 
ideas  and  obsession  of  the  disciplines 
within  the  multiplicity  of  cultures  and 
the  comprehensive  of  aesthetics. 

Storefront  for  Art  and 
Architecture  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  supported  by  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the  Arts, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
foundations,  corporations  and  individ¬ 
uals. 


David  Howell  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Enric  MiraSles  from  Stadelsehule  In  Frankfurt 

Barry  Isenor  of  The  Splinter  magazine  in  Toronto 

Karl  Christiansen  from  School  of  Architecture  in  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Karrln  Taipaie,  the  editor  of  arkkitehti  in  Helsinki 

Akira  Suzuki,  editor  of  telescope  magazine  in  Tokyo 

Bartomeu  Mari-GustJnet  the  director  of  foundation  pour  l'architecture 

Tamas  Nagy  of  axis  from  Budapest 

John  Carson  of  The  Artangel  Trust  in  London 

Orel  Lleberman  of  Group  Index  and  Fenster  Gallery  in  Frankfurt 

Chris  Dercon,  director  of  witte  de  with  museum  in  Rotterdam 

Brian  Boigan  from  University  of  Toronto 

Paul  Panhuysen  director  of  hetapollahuis  in  Eindhoven,  Netherlands 
Krzysztof  Wodlczko  from  Paris 
To  be  published  in  October  1991,  the  second 
issue  wiil  present  projects  and  articles  from  anywhere 
but  the  United  States.  This  issue  wiil  attempt  to 
cover  individuals  and  organizations  that  are  presenting 
experimental  art  and  architecture  internationally. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


Send  the  next  full  year  (4  issues)  of  Reports  for  $12  to: 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
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